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ABSTRACT 

This newsletter theme issue contains several articles 
on postsecondary education for individuals with disabilities. 
"Supporced Education for People with Psychiatric 

Disabilities. .. Issues and Implications" (Karen V. Unger) describes 
three prototypes for postsecondary education of individuals with 
psychiatric disabilities — the self-contained classroom, on-site 
support, and mobile support. "Postsecondary Education for Students 
Who Are Deaf... A Summary of a National Study" (John G. Schroedel and 
Douglas Watson) describes four study components: the postsecondary 
programs themselves, the students attending, the alumni, and state 
vocational rehabilitation agency policies and practices. "Developing 
a Sense of Community for Students with Disabilities at a Tribally 
Controlled College" (Mike Hermanson and Barbara Landstrom) reviews a 
model implemented at salish Kootenai College in northwestern Montana. 
"Project Employment. . .A Model for Change" (Charles C. Wall and Holly 
Culhane) discusses a project oi Bakersfield College in California 
designed to bridge the gap between education and the world of work 
for individuals with disabilities. "HEATH Resource Center .National 
Clearinghouse on Postsecondary Education for Individuals with 
Disabilities" (Rhona C. Hartman) describes activities of the resource 
center and typical questions that it answers. "Assisting Young Adults 
with Severe TBI To Get and Keep Employment through a Supported Work 
Approach" (John Kregel and others) discusses intervention with 
individuals with traumatic brain injury. (JDD) 
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A Message From the Assistant Secretary 

America 2 0 0 0 

On April IN, President George Hush and Education Secretary Lamar Alexander 
announced the creation of an innovative, tar-reaching plan to revitalize the nation's schools, 
workplaces, and communities. AMERICA 2(XX)calls for a revolution in American education. In 
th:> column, I w ould like to share m\ vision of AMERICA 2(XX) and the rules of rehabilitation and 
special education in its implementation. 

AMERICA 2(XX; is a four-part strategy for achieving the national educational goals adopted 
hj the President and the nation's governors in 1W0. 

• Eor toda\ s students. AMERICA 2(XK) tails for better und more accountable schools. 

A I Spotm accountability package will encourage parents, teachers, administrators, and 
communities to reward educational excellence and to demand change when schools fall 
short. 
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• For tomorrow's students, AMERICA 2(XX) envisions a new generation of 
schools. Congress has been requested to provide seed mone\ for at least 535 
New- American Schools that will "break the mold" of existing sehool programs 
und train students for the next century. 

• AMERICA 2(XX) also unites all adults to he lifetime learners and to make the 
l-.S. a nation of students rather than a nation at nsk. 

• AMERICA 2(XX) calls on each community to become a communit) where 
learning can happen. Hor education refonn to succeed, it is ini|vrati\ e to look 
beyond the classroom to communities and families. 

AMERICA 2(KK) is for ah Americans, including individuals with disabilities. 
Moreover, we in the disability communit) can play a leadership role in developing the 
new schools and adult learning centers envisioned b\ the l*resident and the Education 
Secretarx ; n AMI-RICA 2(KK). Our rehabilitation and sjwial education programs are 
models for the refonn of regular education. We have both the opportunity and the 
obligation to participate in what President Hush has called a renaissance in education. 

The Infants and Ttxiulers program. * ith its emphasis on famiK involvement and 
uxttumated support services, is an example of the l\ |V of program that will help to ensua* 
that we achieve the first national education goal -- that all children start sctuxil read) to 
learn, l or adults, our vocational rehabilitation e\aluation and training programs arc 
nnxlcls tor the skills assessment and training clinics cm ironed in AMERICA 2(XK). 
llirough our programs tor people with disabilities. OSERS will take a leadership role in 
shaping what AMERICA 21XX) will mean for all Americans. 

I have Ixvn working close!) with Sectvtui} Alexander to define OSERS' txile in 
implementing AMERICA 2<XX)and have Iven insisting him «n ensuring thai people with 
disabilities *uv included in all aspects of the reform mo\ ement. We in ( )SERS aiv w i irking to 
idcnnl) activities that support the four part AMERICA 2tK)0 strateg) ;uul to develop 
mnnv ativ e wa\ s in w hich indiv iduaN w ith disabilities can participate. 1 inv He all mcinlvrs of 
the disabilitv communitx to contribute to our eltorK and to shaiv kleaswithus. Iliescaiv 
exciting times loi each ot ( )SERS* constituencies, and i tixik lorw aid to working with vouas 
we pursue our shared commitment to individuals with disabilities. 



NATIONAL GOALS 
FOR EDUCATION 

1 . Bytheyear2000,all children in America 
will start school ready to learn. 

2. By the year 2000, the high school 
graduation rate will increase to at least 90 
percent. 

3. By the year 2000, American students 
will leave grades four, eight, and twelve 
having demonstrated competency in such 
challenging subject matter as English, 
mathematics, science, history, and 
geography; and every school in America 
will ensure that all students are prepared 
for responsible citizenship father learning, 
and productive employment in our wodem 
economy. 

4. By the year 2000, American students 
will fa> first in the world in science and 
mathetnatics achievement. 

5 . By the year 2000, every adult Amerk an 
will be literate and will possess the 
knowledge ami skills necessary to compete 
in a glolkil economy. 

6. By the year 2000, every school in 
America will he free of drugs and violence 
and will offer a disciplined environment 
coiulucive to learning. 
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for People with Psychiatric Disabilities 
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The challenge for rehabilitation 
professionals is to reconceptualize their 
roles ds they begin to assist people 
with disabilities in fulfilling their 
dreams. In relation to providing sup- 
ported education services, several criti- 
cal questions come to mind. Can a 
young adult with a history of mental 
illness begin or return to college or to 
a technical training institute? Can he/ 



she complete a course of study and go 
on to a professional or skilled occupa- 
tion? For some young adults with a 
history of mental illness, as with young 
adults regardless of their health histo- 
ries, occupations in the service indus- 
tries are appropriate and satisfying. 
However, as with all young people, a 
range of possibilities should be open, 
and career decisions, tempered by de- 
termination and capabilities, should be 
left to the young adults themselves. 

For many young auults with a his- 
Urv of mental illness, attending or re- 



turning to college has been a lost dream. 
In a study done in 1984 (linger & 
Anthony). National Alliance for the 
Mentally 111 (NAM1) members reported 
that 91 percent of their family mem- 
bers had completed high school and 
58 percent had completed some col- 
lege. These percentages speak to the 
number of young adults who had ini- 
tially chosen higher education as a 
means of career development. How- 
ever, without the support necessary to 
sustain them, most who chose to re- 
turn to college after the onset of their 
illness dropped out. 
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"... Most disabled 
people share the 
same fundamental 
needs and 
aspirations: 
The need to meet the 
challenge of the 
disability and to 
reestablish a new 
and valued sense of 
integrity and purpose 
within and beyond 
the limits of the 
disability; the 
aspiration to live, 
work and love in a 
community in which 
one can make a 
significant 
contribution." 

... Pat Deegan. 

in her article: 

Recovery, 
The Lived Experience 
of Rehabilitation. 



To address the aspirations of 
the young adults like those in the 
NAMI stud:-, t,ie Center for Psy- 
chiatric Rehabilitation at Boston 
University established a Continu- 
ing Education Program (CEP) in 
1983 (Unger, et al. v 1987, 
Hutchinson, Kohn. & linger, 1989). 
Funded by the National Institute 
on Disability and Rehabilitation Re- 
search (NIDRR), the Office of Spe- 
cial Education and Rehabilitative 
Services (OSERS) of the U.S. De- 
partment of Education, and the 
National Institute of Mental Health 
(NIMH), the purpose of the CEP 
was help young adults with a 
history of mental illness return to 
college. Of the fifty-three students 
who enrolled in the program. 60 
percent completed all four semes- 
ters. Prior to their participation in 
the CEP, 19 percent of the stu- 
dents were competitively employed 
or enrolled in an education pro- 
gram; after the intervention. 42 per- 
cent of the students achieved that 
status (linger, et. al,, 1991), The 
ideas generated by this program 
spawned other programs nationwide 
and from this fledgling movement 
came the idea of supported educa- 
tion. Modeled after the definition 
of supported employment in the 
Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 
1986 and very similar in concept, 
supported education is defined as: 
Education in integrated settings for 
people with severe psychiatric dis- 
abilities for whom postsecondary 
education has not traditionally oc- 
curred or for people for whom 
postsecondary education has been 
interrupted or intermittent as a re- 
sult of a severe psychiatric dis- 
abilit) and who. because of their 
disability, need ongoing support 
services to be successful in the edu- 
cation environment. 

A number of programs that meet the 
definition of supported education have 
emerged in various forms over the past 
several years. They represent different 
approaches to providing services to this 



population in a postsecondary environ- 
ment. In examining the characteristics of 
existing programs, they seem to divide 
themselves into three distinct program 
models or prototypes. 

These three prototypes can be cat- 
egorized on the basis of two variables. 
These variables are the level of integra- 
tion and where the support is provided. 
The three prototypes are .^elf-contained 
or closed classrooms, on-site support, 
and mobile support. 

Self-contained classroo n: Students at- 
tend classes on a postsecondary site 
with other students who have psy- 
chiatric disabilities. The curriculum 
is set, and students receive the same 
instruction in the same classroom. 
The students are not initially inte- 
grated into regular classes, but they 
may participate in activities and use 
the resources of the institution. Sup- 
port is available from program staff 
for students as they progress and move 
on to regular classes. Program staff 
may be from the sponsoring pro- 
gram and/or from the academic in- 
stitution. 

On-site support: Students attend regu- 
lar classes at the postsecondary site 
where they are matriculated and re- 
ceive credit. Support is provided by 
staff from the postsecondary site. Ser- 
vices arc most often provided through 
the disabled student services or men- 
tal health/counseling services. 

Mobile support: This model is the 
same as the on-site support model 
with the exception that the sup- 
port is provided by staff from com- 
munity-based mental health ser- 
vices or rehabilitation programs. 

Thi: Sku-I'om \i\u> or 
L'i.onki) Classroom Pro run pi. 

hach prototype of *upportcd edu- 
cation has pros and cons for us imple- 
mentation. The self-contained or 
closed classroom prototype has the 
advantage of being on a college cam- 
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pus and providing instruction directly 
related to the needs of the students 
with psychiatric disabilities. The Ca- 
reer Development Programs located 
at Boston University and at Buffalo 
State University teach career devel- 
opment skills over three semesters. 
The curriculum provides a means for 
the student to develop career goals 
and begin implementing a career plan. 
Because of the supportive nature of 
the class and its relevant content, it 
provides an environment where stu- 
dents can explore who they are and 
formulate a new identity, separate from 
that of mental health patient. It gives 
the student a forum to work on devel- 
opmental tasks that may have been 
arrested with the onset of the illness; 
and it provides a social context for 
students to relate to their peers and to 
develop relationships with profession- 
als who are their instructors and not 
mental health providers, 

The self-contained or closed class- 
room seems most appropriate for the 
young adult who has not experienced 
much success since the onset of his/ 
her illness. Because it provides a struc- 
tured schedule, and has a work goal 
as its final objective, the program pro- 
vides a good first step for those who 
are not ready to begin a college or 
work experience on their own. 

One disadvantage of this model 
is »hat it is not fully integrated into 
the college environment. Again, young 
adults are in a "special" program al- 
though it has ihe advantage of being 
in an age apprnoriate, non-stigmatiz- 
ing environmer t. A second disad- 
vantage is that the program is labor 
intensive and mostly. It requires trained 
staff, a specialized curriculum, and 
program aids to pro\idc the neces- 
sary support. 

An intermediate step between the 
self-contained or closed classroon and 
the next prototype, on-site support, is 
to provide a campus orientation class 
for all students who mav have tears 
and reservations about returning to 

4 
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campus, Offered as a credit course, 
and open to students with any disabil- 
ity, less mature students, or older stu- 
dents, it provides a vehicle to teach 
study and scheduling skills, test tak- 
ing skills, and problem solving skills. 
It also provides a safe place where 
students can discuss personal adjust- 
ment issues w ith others who may have 
similar experiences. It identifies a 
helpful, supportive instructor, and helps 
students become familiar with the cam- 
pus and college life, 

()\ -Si i f. Pkototyi'K 

The second prototype, on-site 
support, utilizes staff from the dis- 
abled student services office, or 
its equivalent, to provide support 
to the student with psychiatric dis- 
abilities. Having students with dis- 
abilities on campus has become the 
norm. Most campuses have desig- 
nated staff to work with these stu- 
dents to help them meet the addi- 
tional challenges their disabilities 
max present. Over time, more stu- 
denis with psychiatric disabilities 
are identifying themselves and uti- 
lizing the resources of the disabled 
student services office. These stu- 
dents have offered new challenges 
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to staff as the staff try to meet the 
needs of this new population on 
campus. 

The concept of reasonable ac- 
commodations, the removal of bar- 
riers to participation, has become 
an important issue with regard to 
the availability of resources to stu- 
dents with psychiatric disabilities, 
From an institution's point of view, 
guidelines for what is appropriate 
relate to whether the acv.iiimoda- 
tion places an unreasonable eco- 
nomic hardship on the institution 
and whether it results in a major 
curriculum or environmental modi- 
fication. Serving students with psy- 
chiatric histories on campus is a 
relatively new phenomenon. There 
have been few court cases to set 
precedents for what reasonable ac- 
commodations for persons with a 
psychiatric disability might include. 
However, based on existing know I - 
edge and experiences, the follow- 
ing accommodations ha\e been pro- 
vided: 

• assistance w itti registration/financial aid 

• extended time tor exams 

• change of location for exams 

• parking 
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making and goal setting to determine it' 
returning to school is appropriate for them. 
A third step is to help prospective stu- 
dent* choose an appropriate postsecondary 
institution and course work, matching their 
needs with the institution's resources. 



• note taking, tape recorders 

• seating arrangement modifications 

• beverages allowed in class 

• peer support 

• identified place to meet on campus 

that is non-threatening before or 
after class 

• incompletes rather than failures if 

relapse occurs 

• time management 

• study skills 

• special topic courses (college sur- 

vival, personal psychology) 

Most of these accommodations are 
the same as those provided by dis- 
abled student services for other dis- 
ability groups. However, in addition, 
students with psychiatric disabilities 
may need additional emotional sup- 
port. Often, ihe counselor becomes a 
key support person for the student while 
he/she is on campus. 

The primary advantage of the on- 
site prototype is that it provides for 
full integration onto the campus. With 
the additional support of staff from the 
disabled student services office, or its 
equivalent, many students are able to 
complete their course work, partici- 
pate in campus life, and manage their 
t line s successfully. 



The disadvantage to the on-site 
support prototype is that many stu- 
dents do not want to identify them- 
selves in order to receive services. 

MolUl.K Si FWWT PKOTOTYPK 

The third prototype of supported 
education, mobile support, challenges 
existing beliefs about treatment and the 
services available to patients through 
mental health and rehabilitation agen- 
cies. Providing supported education 
services means reconceptuali/ing how 
and what services are delivered from 
these agencies. Staff members need to 
rethink their roles and the roles they 
believe are available to their clients. 
As case managers and providers of day 
treatment and rehabilitation services, 
they need to see their services as en- 
abling clients to take on the role of 
student as an integral part of the reha- 
bilitation program and as a means for 
more complete community integration. 
This attitudinal shift is the first step in 
a process. It should be reflected in the 
mission md values of the agency and 
permeate ai ! work and expected out- 
comes. 

The second step in the process is for 
the staff to assist clients with decision 



Some agencies, most notably. Thresh- 
olds Inc., of Chicago, have incorporated 
these two steps with a third, providing 
classroom instruction as a preparatory step 
in returning to the college environment. 
The classes incorporate remedial English, 
math, reading, computer skills, and cam- 
pus survival skills. 

The actual mobile support hap- 
pens as students begin attending col- 
lege. The mental health staff may 
help the student link with disabled 
student .services, financial aid, and 
housing as well as providing for cri- 
sis management. The primary task is 
to provide new students with emo- 
tional support as they begin to feel 
comfortable in their role as student. 

The advantage of the mobile sup- 
port prototype is that it does not re- 
quire additional resources. It means 
utilizing in new ways such ex' ,; ng 
resources as case managers, day treat- 
ment, or rehabilitation staff. It may 
also mean refocusing existing programs 
and program resources to help clients 
set meaningful goals, provide them with 
individualized support, and assist them 
to learn new skills. The disadvantage 
of the mobile support prototype is that 
staff may have to become acquainted 
with and travel to different institutions 
to provide on-site support to the stu- 
dent. They may have to gain new 
know ledge about financial aid or cam- 
pus policies. Tlr; most notable change 
is the change in role to a more egali- 
tarian one of advocate and enabler rather 
than a.s treatment provider. 

St PPOKTKI) CATION 
I SSI KS 

Concerns of postsecondary sites 
often relate to misconceptions and mis- 
understandings about the nature of 
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mental illness and people with psy- 
chiatric disabilities. Some institutions 
are concerned that if they open the 
doors to this disability group, their 
campus will become a dumping ground 
for inadequately-funded community 
programs. 

A second concern is that students 
with psychiatric disabilities become 
identified as the disruptive students on 
campus. Campus staff, often in their 
efforts to be accommodating to stu- 
dents with a history of mental illness, 
are sometimes reluctant to apply the 
same standards of behavior to these 
students because of the students' per- 
ceived vulnerability. In more extreme 
cases, postsecondary sites may use a 
psychiatric withdrawal if a student with 
a history of mental illness comes re- 
peatedly to their attention. Others may 
make participation in mental health ser- 
vices a requisite for attending the col- 
lege. 

Concerns of mental health agen- 
cies relate to making appropriate re- 
ferrals and to providing appropriate 
support for students attending 
postsecondary sites. Another role for 
mental health and rehabilitation agen- 
cies is to initiate and develop link- 
ages with the educational sites. 

A concern of students is the fear 
of being identified to campus person- 
nel as someone having a history of 
mental illness. The question of confi- 
dentiality often arises. It is necessary 
to determine what level of informa- 
tion is necessary in order for the insti- 
lution to provide reasonable accom- 
modations to their students with dis- 
abilities. 

I ; ru pi-: Triads 

The Center for Psychiatric Rehabili- 
tation is currently funded b> the National 
Institute on Disability and Rehabilitation 
Research (NIDRR) and the National In- 
stitute of Menial Health (NIMH) to de- 
velop four new supported education sites. 
The primurx focus is to develop supported 



education sites utilizing existing commu- 
nity resources. To date, two sites have 
been selected and two are pending. One 
project site, the Mental Health and Men- 
tal Retardation Authority of Harris County, 
Houston, Texas, is developing a mobile 
support model in collaboration with Hous- 
ton Community College. Additional sup- 
port is being provided by the Texas Reha- 
bilitation Commission and the Harris 
County Private Industry Council, 

A second site, the Luna Vocational 
Technical School in Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, is developing an on-site sup- 
ported education model in collabora- 
tion with San Miguel/Mora Mental 
Health Services, the Division of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, Las Vegas 
Medical Center, and the Consumers 
Council of New Mexico. At both sites, 
staff of all participating organizations 
will be provided with education and 
skills training, and program develop- 
ment consultation, as appropriate. On- 
going evaluation will be an integral 
part of each program. At both sites, 
i lie community resources will be used 
to strengthen the supported education 
program. 

Nationwide, there is a growing 
awareness that postsecondary educa- 
tion is an important step toward com- 
munity reintegration for many people 
with psychiatric disabilities. Colleges, 
universities, and technical training in- 
stitutes are beginning to acknowledge 
the growing number of these students 
on campus and are expanding student 
services to meet their needs. 

As more students w ith psychiatric 
disabilities attend postsecondary sites, 
misconceptions and misunderstandings 
about mental illness can be dissolved. 
Staff and students alike will have the 
opportunity to see the person with this 
disability as more than the disability, 
and that psychiatric disabilities, as other 
disabilities, can be managed. Supported 
education is an opportunity for \oung 
adults with psychiatric disabilities to 
reestablish a nevs identity and to as- 
sume new roles. 
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F 'ucational attainment is the single 
most important determinant for improving 
individual socioeconomic status among 
people who are deaf or hearing impaired. 
For this reason, local, state, and federal 
governments expend more than $ 1(X) mil- 
lion each year to fund special postsecondary 
education programs for people who are 
deaf. Obviously meeting a national need, 
this area expanded from only one program, 
Gallaiuiet College with 493 students in 
1961, to 150 programs with over 7,(XX) 



Postsecondary 
Education for 
Students Who 

Are Deaf 

A S(MM OF A 
MlOML SlW 



students in 1988 {Gallaiuiet College, 1962; 
Rawling,, Karchmer, & DeCaro, 198*). 
This expansion was characterized by at 
least one major national crisis in each of 
the last three decades. 

Inadequate vocational training op- 
portunities for high school leavers who 
are deaf was the crucial challenge fac- 
ing postsecondary education and reha- 
bilitation professionals in the 1960s. 
Both a national conference (Ott, 1965) 
and a national advisory committee 
(USDHEW. 196?) recommended that 
national and regional technical-voca- 
tional institutes for students who arc 
deaf be established at two-year and 
four-year colleges. The federal re- 
sponse to these recommendations was 
immediate and effective. The National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf (NT1D) 
at the Rochester Institute of Technol- 
ogy was initiated in 1965 with regional 
technical-vocational institutes in Se- 
attle and St. Paul and undergraduate 
and graduate training programs at Cali- 
fornia State University at Northridgc 
(CSUN) were started in the late 1960s. 



Assuring equal access by students 
who are deaf to postsecondary educa- 
tion was the major issue facing these 
programs in the 1970s. The Vocational 
Education Act of 1968 stimulated nu- 
merous two-year and four-year colleges 
to develop specialized programs for stu- 
dents who are deaf. Even more influen- 
tial was the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 
Implementing Section 504 led to the es- 
tablishment of services for students who 
are deaf within campus programs serv- 
ing students with various disabilities. 
The central crisis during the 1980s was 
the large inflow of students with deaf- 
ness and hearing impairments bom dur- 
ing the rubella epidemic of 1964 and 
1965. Enrollments of students with deaf- 
ness at 145 postsecondary programs in- 
creased by twenty-one percent during 
1982 and 1985 (DeCaro, Karchmer, & 
Rawlings, 1987). 

The explosive growth in the number 
of special postsecondary programs for stu- 
dents with deafness is charted in Figure L 
which also illustrates the number of new 
programs that were initiated during each of 
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Figure 1 

Growth of Postsecondary Programs 
1955 - 1988 
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the interv als between 1955 and 1988. Two 
peaks are evident in this trend line: the first 
represents seventy-six new programs started 
between 1970 and 1980, apparently stimu- 
lated hy the 504 regulations, and the sec- 
ond indicates thirty-nine additional pro- 
gram established between 1982 and 19X5 
to meet the "rubella bubble" swelling en- 
rollments at the time. 

OVKRAl.L Pt RPOSKS 
OF THK STUDY 

The National Institute on Disabil- 
ity and Rehabilitation Research 
(N1DRR). in September 1983. awarded 
a grant to the Rehabilitation Research 
and Training Centei on Deafness and 
Hearing Impairment at the University 
of Arkansas for the purpose of gather- 
ing important data on the postsecondar) 
education of students with deafness. At 
the time the study began there were 
several questions concerning the condi- 
tions of postsecondary education for stu- 
dents in the United States who are deaf. 



These questions can be organized into 
four categories which serve to convey 
the broad purposes of the study. 

I. The programs themselves: What 
kinds are there and where are they 
located? U.*w many staff mem- 
bers are employed in what kind of 3. 
positions at these programs? What 
are the support services provided 
hy these programs and ho* are 
services organized and adminis- 
tered? 



how do they rate these services? 
What majors or areas of training 
do these students study and what 
degrees do they expect to obtain? 
What are their plans after gradua- 
tion? 

The alumni of these programs: 

What are their educational attain- 
ments? How many of them are 
working, what kinds of jobs do they 
have, what are their earnings, and 
are they satisfied with their jobs? 



The students attending these 4. 
programs: How main students 
are there and which programs are 
they attending? Are they enrolled 
in nro"i"ams within the states where 
they graduated from high school or 
are they going out of state for their 
postsecondary education? What are 
the characteristics of these students? 
How do students feel about their 
experiences on campus? Vhich 
support ser\ ices are they us. » J 



State vocational rehabilitation 
agency policies and practices on 
sponsoring students who are 
deaf in postsecondary training 
programs; How many students 
do these agencies support in 
postsecondary training? What fac- 
tors do VR counselors consider 
when helping clients who are deaf 
select their postsecondary pro- 
grams? How do the agencies ap- 
praise the students' financial sta- 
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tus in determining eligibility for 
rehabilitation assistance? In what 
ways do the state VR agencies co- 
ordinate information on the edu- 
cational funding students receive 
from various sources? What are 
the patterns in communication be- 
tween the VR agencies and 
post secondary programs? 

Mkthods 

The methods of collecting data for 
the four projects are briefly described to 
guide interpretation of the findings. 

Project 1: 
A National Study of 
I'ostsecondarv Programs 

The postsecondary programs in 
this study were selected from 
among the 102 listed in College & 
Career Programs for Deaf Students 
(Rawlings, Karchmer. & DeCaro. 
19K3) because they met the follow- 
ing criteria: 1 1 ) the program was 
located in an accredited institution. 
(2) a minimum of fifteen students 
were enrolled, and i3) the program 
complied with the principles advo- 
cated by the Conference of f:duca- 
tional Administrators Serving the 
Deaf (Stucklcss. 1973). In general, 
programs meeting these criteria had 
larger enrollments of students who 
are deaf. The sixty-one eligible 
programs were contacted and fifty- 
one (85 percent) agreed to partici- 
pate. During 19X4. 90 percent or 
forty-six of the fifty-one program 
coordinators completed a mailed 
survey form. These included three 
rehabilitation facilities, seven tech- 
nical institutes, twenty-tour com- 
munity colleges, and twelve t cm r- 
>ear colleges. 

Fkojki r 2: 

l ; rospecti\e Program 
(Graduates 

The population tor this study was 
students with v'eafness who were ex- 
pected to gradi • with the classes of 



either 1984 or 1985 with a vocational, 
associates, bachelors, masters, or doc- 
toral degree, with nondegree aspirants 
excluded, Project staff visited forty- 
one of the cooperating programs during 
the spring of 1984 *nd again in the 
autumn of 1984 to collect data. Ques- 
tionnaires were typically administered 
to small groups of students. Completed 
questionnaires were received from 44 
percent or 743 of the 1,703 expected 
graduates in both classes. 

Project 3: 
Program Alumni 
I ollow-up Survev 

In the spring of 1984. project staff 
contacted the 37 1 graduates in the class 
of 1984 to request their cooperation 
with this survey, A total of seventy- 
five alumni either declined to partici- 
pate or could not be traced, leaving 
296 alumni eligible for the survey. 
Project staff successfully located 86 
percent and between August 1985 and 
February 1986 received completed 
mailed questionnaires from 193 or 65 
percent of the 296 alumni. 

Project 4: 
National Stud} of 
Rehabilitation Policies 
and 

Practices in I'ostsecondarv 
Education 

The participants in this survey were 
the coordinators of VR services for 
people w ho are deaf (SCD) in each vo- 
cational rehabilitation agency from the 
50 states and three territories. Mailings 
of a survey questionnaire between No- 
vember 1984 and January 1985 resulted 
in a 100 percent response rate. 

St MM-XRY OF 
SUiMFK AM RksKARCH FlMJIM.S 

Major findings from these tour inter- 
related research projects aiv presented be- 
low. Ke> results are organized around 
major themes including: the programs, cam- 
pus support services, the students, the 
alumni, and vcvational rehabilitation. 



CHAKA( TKRISTK S OF 
THK POSTSKC ONDARY I'M Mi RAMS 

Most programs are small. Al- 
though the si/e of the programs in this 
study varied widely, a "typical" pro- 
gram was directed by a coordinator with 
five full-time staff members and twenty- 
nine part-time staff serving forty-two 
full-time and part-time students. Many 
of the smaller programs in this study 
were organized within campus units 
serving students with other disabilities. 
Service programs exclusively for stu- 
dents with deafness were less common. 

Campus environments differ at 
each type of program. There were 
clear differences between the rehabili- 
tation-technical programs, community 
colleges, and four-year col leges in terms 
of admissions criteria, quality of aca- 
demic work required, and levels of de- 
grees awarded. These different policies 
and practices shaped the composition 
of the student bodies and created dis- 
tinctly different environments at each 
type of program. 

CVtiM'S Si PPORI SKK\U'K*: 

l ok Sn w:n i s 

Factors influencing use of aca- 
demic support services. Communi- 
cation patterns in the classroom deter- 
mined the availability and student use 
of academic suppon services. Almost 
half of the 3.300 support staf serving 
5.000 students v\ith deafness at the 
forty-six programs were notetakers or 
interpreters involved in facilitating aca- 
demic integration of the students. 
Classroom communication varied by 
type of program attended: a majority 
of students at the rehabilitation facili- 
ties and federally funded tour-year col- 
leges communicated directly to their 
teac! ers through sign language, 
whereas most students at the technical 
institutes, community colleges, and 
nonfederal!) funded four-\ ear colleges 
used interpreters in the classroom. 
Most deaf students at the rehabilitation 
facilities, community colleges, and fed- 
eral tour* v ear colleges had access to a 
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counselor who communicated through 
sign language, but only a minority of 
students at the technical institutes and 
nonfederal four-year colleges had avail- 
able a counselor who could sign> 

Student use and ratings of cam- 
pus services* A majority of students 
expressed positive attitudes toward 
campus personnel and support services. 
A major factor in the variation of using 
services at the four types of programs 
was derived from differences in the 
students themselves. Students at the 
rehabilitation facilities used support 
services as well as career development 
and job placement services more fre- 
quently in part because they demon- 
strated a greater need for these ser- 
vices. The lower rate of using job 
placement services by students with 
deafness at the community colleges was 
associated with their intention of seek- 
ing additional education rather than em- 
ployment upon graduation. 

Retention support services. Pro- 
gram coordinators reported that almost 
20 percent of their students who are 
deaf had withdrawn during the previ- 
ous school year. To identify and assist 
those students at risk for withdrawal, 
most programs use traditional practices 
such as counseling. Less than half of 
the programs provided tutoring or re- 
medial assistance to potential dropouts. 
Even fewer programs offered special 
early alert systems to identify such stu- 
dents for special services and only 20 
percent interviewed withdrawing stu- 
dents. 

S l'l DKM Ol \R \( " I ERISTIC S, 

Attainments, and Aspirations 

Factors influencing student se- 
lections of their programs, Most stu- 
dents chose their programs for the type 
of education or training provided, A 
large majority of students at the com- 
munity colleges and four-year colleges 
attended these programs because they 
wanted to get a good education. In 
contrast, most students at the technical 
institutes chose their programs for the 



vocational training options offered. 
Students at the rehabilitation facilities 
cited diverse reasons such as getting a 
good education, job training, making 
friends, or wanting to become inde- 
pendent. 

Racial inequality at 
postsecondary programs. Minority 
youth who are deaf not only were much 
less likely to obtain postsecondary 
training than were their white peers, 
they also were much more likely to 
acquire vocational training rather than 
an academic education. According to 
program coordinators, less than 15 per- 
cent of the 5,000 students at the forty- 
six programs were black or Hispanic 
in 1983. On the other hand. 32 percent 
of the nation's school-aged hearing- 
impaired population were found to be 
black or Hispanic (Karchmer, 1985). 



In addition, black and Hispanic stu- 
dents were in proportion three times 
more likely to be found at rehabilita- 
tion-technical programs than at two- 
year and four-year colleges. In con- 
trast, there was an almost even distri- 
bution of while students at these pro- 
grams. Sixty-one percent of blacks 
auu Hispanics, in contrast to 46 per- 
cent of whites, envisioned completing 
a vocational degree, largely reflecting 
differences in the types of programs 
these students attended. 

Graduates who are deaf do not 
achieve educational parity. Three-fourths 
of the graduates in the classes of 1984 and 
1 985 ex| ected to complete a vocational or 
associate's degree compared to 24 percent 
in the postsecondary educated general 
population (Grant & Snyder, 1983). To- 
ward closing this gap in educational attain- 
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Figure 2 

Mean 1985 Earnings by Level of 



Highest Completed Degree 
Highest Completed Degree Mean 

All Decrees $h 000 

Vocational Degree $11,500 

Assoc 'iate Degree $11 .SOU 

Bachelor Degree $16,000 

Masters Degree $20,500 



mem, one key step would be to encourage 
more eligible people with deafness to com- 
plete advanced degrees. 

Program Ai,i mm 

IN THF. 

Would ok Work 

Most alumni were employed in 
white-collar jobs. A majority of the 
alumni in the class of 1984 from both 
federal and nonfederal programs ob- 
tained employment in a variety of occu- 
pations commensurate with their train- 
ing. Thirty-seven percent of alumni 
were employed in professional, techni- 
cal, and managerial jobs, 30 percent 
worked in clerical occupations, and one- 
third were in crafts, machine operative, 
or service jobs. 

Alumni have high rate of labor 
force participation. Almost all alumni 
were engaged in productive roles when 
contacted during the survey. Sixty- 
three percent were in the labor force. 
Among the 37 percent not in the labor 
force, nearly all were students at the 
time. Among those in the labor force, 
82 percent were employed, and 69 per- 
cent of these had found a job within 
thirteen weeks of their graduation. 
These research findings suggest that 
most of the graduates obtained mar- 
ketable skills from their postsecondary 



training and were employable upon 
completion of training. However, that 
18 percent of alumni were unemployed 
up to eighteen months after graduation 
raises concerns. In comparison, 7 per- 
cent of similarly educated persons in 
the general labor force were unem- 
ployed (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, April 1986). 

Average earnings by alumni were 
$14,000. As shown in Figure 2, the 
average 1985 income for all working 
alumni was reported at S 14,000, but dif- 
fered largely by achieved degree level. 
There was also a wide variety in the 
earnings of alumni with similar degrees, 
indicating that factors such as one's gen- 
der, major field of training, type of job 
entered, and labor market sector (pri- 
vate/public) also influenced the amount 
of an individual's yearly income. 

Males earn more than females. 

Although female respondents were bet- 
ter educated and entered higher status 
occupations than their male peers, they 
earned $3,760 or 23 percent a year less. 
Among the apparent reasons account- 
ing for this serious discrepancy was that 
females were employed in a narrower 
range of jobs than were males and were 
much less likely to major in technical 
and scientific fields which led to higher 
paying jobs. 



Most alumni were satisfied with 
their jobs. A substantial majority of 
working alumni expressed positive at- 
titudes about most attributes of their 
jobs, However, fewer respondents were 
satisfied about their prospects for pro- 
motion, expectations of keeping their 
present job, and the match between 
their job and their field of training. 
These patterns repeat those consistently 
found in previous surveys of adults 
who are deaf and suggest some discon- 
tent with opportunities for career ad- 
vancement. 

Vocational Rehabilitation 

\N|) 

POSTSKCONDARV Kl)l 'CATION 

Extent of VR support. An esti- 
mated 68 percent of students with deaf- 
ness in postsecondary education re- 
ceived financial assistance from voca- 
tional rehabilitation: nationwide, more 
than 600 rehabilitation counselors 
served these students. For the 1983-84 
school year, forty-two of fifty-three VR 
agencies sponsored almost 4,000 stu- 
dents in postsecondary education. Vo- 
cational rehabilitation was the leading 
source of funding support for 
postsecondary training identified by a 
majority of students in the classes of 
1984 and 1985. These conditions high- 
light the significant role that rehabili- 
tation agencies perform in 
postsecondary training of students who 
are deaf. 

Unequal distribution of pro- 
grams, The forty-six postsecondary 
programs in this study were unevenly 
distributed around the nation into five 
regions wit!, an abundance of programs 
and five other regions with a paucity of 
programs. This unbalanced array of 
programs created several problems, in- 
cluding where VR agencies sponsor stu- 
dents who are deaf for postsecondary 
training. Regions with the most 
postsecondary programs also had the 
most VR-sponsored students and mo. . 
of these were trained in-state. Regions 
with the fewest postsecondary programs 
also had the fewest VR-sponsored stu- 
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dents and most of these sludents were 
trained out-of-state. 

Factors in placing students. Cost 
factors, the availability of appropriate 
training programs, and the students' 
needs were the major conditions reha- 
bilitation counselors reportedly consid- 
ered when helping clients select their 
postsecondary programs. Although high 
costs inhibited sending students with 
deafness out of state for training, most 
VR agencies were willing to do so if 
necessary, it was encouraging to note 
that almost 70 percent of these agencies 
would support students for training at 
most any degree level. 

Determining students' financial 
needs. In general, more than 80 per- 
cent of the agencies provided fiscal as- 
sistance only to students who demon- 
strated a financial need for it. How- 
ever, there were wide variations among 
the VR agencies as to when financial 
eligibility was required to receive VR 
funding for different services such as 
interpreting, transportation, supplies, 
and equipment needed for 
postsecondary training. 

Dollar limits on VR assistance. De- 
spite rising costs for higher education, very 
few state VR agencies had aspending ceil- 
ing on postsecondary training for students 
with deafness. Most agencies, however, 
took into account financial aid students 
received from other sources, such as fed- 
eral grants, scholarships. Social Security 
benefits, student earnings, and loans be- 
fore determining the amount of fiscal as- 
sistance granted by the VR agency. 

Coordinating financial assistance. 

The wide profusion of financial aid avail- 
able for students in postsecondary training 
requires that the VR agency monitor this 
information so that total aid per student 
dws not exceed actual training costs. The 
fifty-three VR agencies varied consider- 
ably in how they handled this ewrdination 
with the postsecondary programs, result- 
ing in much inconsistency in the prepara- 
tion of authorizations and handling situa- 
tions when the client receives funding from 



other sources. Lack of uniform procedures 
may create confusion between the 
postsecondary programs and the VR agen- 
cies. 

Communication between VR 
agencies and postsecondary programs. 

Much variation was noted in both the 
frequency and methods of contact be- 
tween the fifty-three VR agencies and 
programs where they sponsored students. 
These inconsistencies in communication 
were compounded by a lack of uniform 
procedures among the fifty-three agen- 
cies for determining students' financial 
need, processing authorizations, and dis- 
bursing costs owed to the postsecondary 
programs. Similarly, in the survey of 
program coordinators, it was found that 
post; econdary programs differed widely 
in the subject matter communicated to 
the VR agencies, 

Rkiommkndations 

The findings from these four interre- 
lated research projects indicate that in many 
respects the forty-six programs in this study 
were successful. Their 3,300 staff pro- 
vided support services to more than 5.(XX) 
students with deafness and offered a wide 
range of career training options. Their 
alumni were also faring well, as measured 
by the degree of their participation in the 
labor force, quality of their jobs, satisfac- 
tion with those jobs, and earnings. Their 
success appears to justify the funding in- 
vested in their education and reflects posi- 
tively upon the postsecondary programs 
they attended. However, this study identi- 
fied a number of trouble spots and several 
recommendations are made for consider- 
ation by professionals in postsecondary edu- 
cation and rehabilitation. The full report of 
this study contains numerous other find- 
ings and additional recommendations. 1 

1. Postsecondary programs and state 
rehabilitation agencies should de- 
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velop rigorous action strategies to 
identify, recruit, and retain black, 
Hispanic, and other racial/ethnic 
minority students who are deaf. 

Minority deaf students were found to 
be not only less likely to participate in 
postsecondary training than their white deaf 
peers but also disproportionately attending 
rehabilitation-technical rather than aca- 
demic programs, resulting in most of them 
receiving vocational rather than academic 
degrees. Postsecondary- program and re- 
habilitation agency staff need to intensify 
their contacts with nearby high schools to 
encourage more minority students who 
are deaf to enroll in postsecondary pro- 
grams. Once enrolled, special support ser- 
vices should be provided to retain these 
students towards graduation. Effective 
practices need to be reported in the profes- 
sion^ literature. 

2. Specialized postsecondary pro- 
grams should identify exemplary 
practices in student retention, 
gather data from withdrawing stu- 
dents, and determine costs and ben- 
efits related to student retention. 

During a typical school year one out 
of ever>- five degree aspirants who is deaf 
withdraws from college and this rate in- 
creases to two of every five over a longer 
time span. Quitting college has costly con- 
sequences: graduates from Gallaudet and 
NTID earn between S3,200 and S4,(XX) a 
year more on the average than do 
nongraduates(Rawlings, Karchmer, King, 
& Brown, 1985; Welsh & Walter J 989) 
and both postsecondary programs and state 
rehabilitation agencies are finding attrition 
of students who are deaf to be a costly 
experience. 

There is an apparent need for 
postsecohdary pn>grams to develop more 
focused and innovative approaches to this 
problem, as conventional methods in place 
do not seem to be enhancing retention of 
at-risk students. Such existing practices 
should be systematically evaluated and this 
knowledge shared between programs. 
Once coordinators are aware of effective 
techniques to counter attrition, they may 
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be more willing to invest program resources 
in this important area. 

3. The U. S. Department of Educa- 
tion needs to increase its invest- 
ment in research and develop- 
ment of materials, methods, and 
technology to improve the in- 
struction of postsecondary stu- 
dents who are deaf. The De- 
partment should, furthermore, 
fund a National Clearinghouse 
to evaluate, distribute, and 
implement effective technologi- 
cal, curricular, and related prod- 
ucts. 

Among program graduates, 75 per- 
cent complete a two-year or equivalent 
degree compared to 25 percent of the 
general college population. Among the 
many factors contributing to these con- 
ditions is the low level of academic 
achievement among high school students 
who typically graduate with a third- or 
fourth-grade reading ability (Allen. 
19X6). Toward addressing these prob- 
lems, exemplary instructional practices 
in postsecondary education need to be 
identified, evaluated, and disseminated 
through a mechanism such as a National 
Clearinghouse. The results from feder- 
ally c unded research projects could be 
channeled through such a Clearinghouse 
to bring applicable pra Mces to the 150 
special postsecondary pro t ;anis. 

4. The fifty-three state and territorial 
vocational rehabilitation agencies 
and the 150 postsecondary pro- 
grams should continue their efforts 
to improve communication and de- 
velop consistent policies and proce- 
dures which expedite the transition 
of students who are deaf into and 
through their postsecondary pro- 
grams and subsequent employment 
upon graduation. 

There are evident difficulties inherent 
in efforts to properly coordinate communi- 
cation between the various state VR agen- 
cies and postsecondary programs on the 
processing of financial aid information for 
students who are deaf. This need tor better 



communication has been addressed by the 
Standing Committee on Services to Indi- 
viduals with Hearing impairments within 
the Council of State Coordinators of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation which has (a) co-spon- 
sored with NTID a training package for 
postsecondary educators and rehabilitation 
professionals, (b) approved a standard Fi- 
nancial Aid Form, and (c) co-signed with 
several larger programs cooperative agree- 
ments specifying information reporting re- 
quirements between the student, the pro- 
gram, and the VR agency. However, each 
VR agency should develop similar agree- 
ments with all special postsecondary pro- 
grams in which their students are enrolled. 
Furthermore, special coordinated efforts 
between postsecondary and rehabilitation 
professionals are needed with two groups 
of graduates: (a) the 20 percent who aspire 
to earn higher degrees and (b) the 18 per- 
cent of alumni who were unemployed al- 
most two years after graduation. 
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Intkoui (I ion 

Located on the Flathead Reserva- 
tion in northwestern Montana, Salish 
Kootenai College (SKC) is a tribally 
controlled two-year college offering as- 
sociates degrees in the liberal arts and 
technical fields. The college is one of 
twenty-four tribally controlled colleges 
in the United States (The Camegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. 1989). Two years ago. SKC real- 
ized that it was in a unique position to 



develop a program for students with 
disabilities that could serve as a model 
for other tribal colleges. 

SKC had an accessible campus for 
students with disabilities and the col- 
lege had developed a close working re- 
lationship with the Montana State Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Services Divi- 
sion and the Confederated Salish and 
Kootenai Vocational Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices Project (a tribal rehabilitation ser- 
vice project serving American Indians 
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on the Flathead Reservation). This com- 
bination of factors created a situation 
that allowed SKC to attract a number of 
students with a wide variety of disabili- 
ties to the campus. The number of 
students and the diversity of disabilities 
presented an opportunity to explore what 
elements would be necessary to develop 
successful programs tor students with 
disabilities at tribal colleges. 

At the beginning of the 1989-90 
school year, with the assistance of a 
grant award from the Career Placement 
for Students with Disabilities in Post- 
Secondary Education Program. SKC 
initiated a project to demonstrate an ef- 
fective model for serving students with 
disabilities, The role for a unique ser- 
vice delivery system is an outgrowth of 
the role played by the tribal colleges 
themselves. In Tribal Colleges: Shap- 
ing the Future of Native America, the 
critical role played by the tribal college 
is stated as "First, tribal colleges estab- 
lish a learning environment that encour- 
ages participation by and builds self- 
confidence in students who have come 
to view failure as the norm." (Carnegie 
Foundation 1989, p. 3). It was clear 
from the beginning that the students 
applying to the program were lacking 
in self-confidence, and had histories of 
failure. In addition to these problems, 
students with disabilities had little 
knowledge of assistive devices or the 
network of services available to stu- 
dents with disabilities. It was this set of 
problems that would have to be over- 
come for these students to be successful 
in college. 

Thk Stidkms 

The characteristics of the students 
who have applied for services over the 
past year and a half present a picture 
that reflects the problems described 
above. Debbie presents a profile of the 
type of student served by the project. 
In 1987. Debbie injured her back on 
the job. The accident left her out of 
work with only a meager short term 
workers' compensation payment. 
When she came to SKC in the fall of 
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1989, she was twenty-eight, a single 
parent with a six-year-old daughter to 
raise. She was a member of an Indian 
tribe from another part of the state. 
She had no friends or family in the 
local area. She was heavily medicated 
for pain and had no knowledge of 
assistive devices or agencies that serve 
persons with disabilities. Debbie had 
problems wher. she came to SKC, Sit- 
ting in the hard chairs in her classes 
caused pain in her back that was al- 
most unbe viable. Debbie was not well 
prepared for college academically, she 
had many problems outside the class- 
room, and she was newly disabled. 
Debbie's problems are representative 
of the type of problem presented by 
the fifty students served by the SKC 
project. 

Thk Modkl 

What type of service program would 
best serve this type of student and also 
reflect the nature of Indian culture? In 
tribal culture, the extended family or 
tribal community provides care and sup- 
port for the person who is in need. That 
person, in turn, is expected to provide 
support to the tribal community and to 
the other family members when they are 
able. This is the concept on which the 
support services for disabilities was 
founded at SKC. 

What features would a service de- 
livery prototype offer in order to pro- 
vide an extended family or community 
system for its participants? In Ameri- 
can Indian cultures, the concept of own- 
ership by the entire community needs 
to be recognized. The system needs to 
provide outreach services to the mem- 
bers of the community. The system 
needs to be straightforward and not en- 
cumbered by too many procedures. All 
the members of the community must 
work at understanding each other on a 
personal as well as professional level. 
These are the primary components of 
the delivery system developed by SKC. 
Many unique activities have been de- 
veloped at SKC to help create the con- 
cept of community. 

S V M M K K 19 9 1 



The first concept, the concept of 
ownership by the community, entails 
involving those students in the opera- 
tion of the delivery system who are 
being served by that system. A few 
examples demonstrate how this con- 
cept has affected the SKC project. 
First, two students served by the project 
sit on the advisory board for the project. 
Also, student ideas have lead to the 
implementation of various activities 
such as project support groups and tem- 
porary on-campus parking permits for 
designated parking spots, while an ap- 
plication for a state permit is being 
processed. The most dramatic example, 
however, relates to the name of the 
project. The original name was SKC 
Support Services for Handicapped Stu- 
dents. This name offended the stu- 
dents who were being served, A series 
of name changes occurred, but finall) 
it was input from students that lead to 
the present name which is SKC Access 
Services, The struggle to come to 
agreement on this issue was difficult. 
However, the struggle over the issue 
and the resolution of the problem was 
worked through. This process took 
about a year. There were strong feel- 
ings and disagreements, but the unit 
held together, continued discussions, 
and there was resolution. 

The second important component 
of the model involves reaching out to 
individuals in the community rather than 
expecting the person in need to come for 
assistance. The primary example of this 
component at SKC is the retention sys- 
tem that has been developed for students 
participating in SKC Access. The core 
of the retention program is a system de- 
signed for the earliest possible identifi- 
cation of students who have problems in 
order to facilitate problem solving in 
advance of the student dropping out of 
school. Instructors in the program are 
contacted ever)' two weeks in an effort 
to assess the progress or potential prob- 
lem areas of each Access student. If 
there is an indication of problems, stu- 
dents are contacted directly. If they agree 
there is a problem then they are assisted 
in developing a problem solving plan. 
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Instructors aiv also encouraged to con- 
tact the Access office if they are aware 
that any of the project students are hav- 
ing difficulties. This system has led to 
more than 90 percent of the Access stu- 
dents completing each quarter that they 
have begun over the last four quarters. 
The key to the program is that when a 
student is contacted , it is done in a way 
that assures that student that he/she is 
being contacted out of concern and a 
willingness to help. 

Another very important compo- 
nent of the program is openness and a 
freedom from too many procedures. 
SKC Access works closely with Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation in an effort to keep 
the evaluation process of clients to a 
minimum. Vocational Rehabilitation 
provides the evaluation and testing nec- 
essary to provide documentation for 
eligibility to the program. Then once a 
student is in the Access program most 
assessment is based on student self re- 
port, observation of students, nd in- 
structor reports. Another example re- 
lated to openness is that the Access 
office staff observes an open-door 
policy. There are few appointments 
made and no secretaries or other ob- 
stacles to dissuade the student from 
meeting with program staff when he/ 
she needs to do so. This type of open- 
ness is a campus- wide policy and is 
important to fostering a sense of com- 
munity. 



The next important element of the 
model is the development of an under- 
standing of others based on personal 
rather than job-related factors. The 
faculty and staff are encouraged to feel 
part of the Access project. Three work- 
shops were held to assist staff and fac- 
ulty to get a sense of the many disabil- 
ity-related problems. Additionally, the 
three SKC staff who have severe dis- 
abilities served as role models for the 
staff enabling them to better under- 
stand the problems faced by people 
with disabilities. 

However, the most effective ap- 
proach proved to be the disability 
awareness day experience. This expe- 
rience consisted of cooperating faculty 
and staff acquiring a disability for one 
day. Approximately 75 percent of fac- 
ulty and staff participated. 

These components have created a 
sense of equality and closeness that 
have made the program very success- 
ful on this campus. 

Thk Rksu.ts 

You may wonder what happened 
to Debbie. She was loaned a special 
cushion from the project to sit on in 
class. She was referred to Vocational 
Rehabilitation, the local independent 
living center, and a pain clinic. She 
became involved with the project sup- 



port group and will graduate this spring 
with an associate degree. She is the 
president of the SKC Student Council, 
treasurer of the National American In- 
dian Higher Education Consortium, and 
recently was awarded a scholarship to 
attend a minority leaders fellowship 
program in Washington, D.C. Because 
of SKC Access, these students with 
disabilities are closer to their own defi- 
nition of success than before coming 
to SKC. If nothing else, they all have a 
sense that there is a community of 
which they can be a part, until they 
find their place in the larger commu- 
nity. 

Another beneficial result is that 
project Access students are establishing 
a sense of community of their own apart 
from the formal service deliver) 7 model. 
For example, the students independently 
formed an integrated recreation program 
for persons with disabilities that is oper- 
ated by the students themselves. This 
recreation program has sponsored a 
wheelchair basketball game and is de- 
veloping other activities to provide rec- 
reational opportunities for persons with 
disabilities at SKC and for the entire 
Flathead Reservation. 

SKC Access is now in the process 
of >ting other tribal colleges to de- 
velop services for students with dis- 
abilities. Personal visits are being made 
to some campuses, telephone calls are 
made to others. Also, at the upcoming 
American Indian Higher Education 
Conference, the staff will meet with 
representatives of other tribally-con- 
trolled colleges in an effort to encour- 
age the development of similar ser- 
vices for students with disabilities. 
SKC Access fosters a policy of direct 
contact with similar institutions in an 
effort to disseminate the information 
gathered from the successful model that 
is project Access. 

Rkfkrkmks 

Carnegie l-nundutuin tor the Advancement of 
Teaching <IW u i. Tribal Colle ges Shaping the 
t utur e ot Name A merica. Princeton. Author. 
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"Hire the Ability, Not the Disability" is the 

motto that drives the work of Project 
Employment, a J 989 three-year grant from 
the U. S. Department of Education, Office 
of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services (OSERS), Office of Special 
Education Programs (OSEP), One of the 
major objectives of Project Employment is 
to build a working model relationship 
between a community college and its 
business environment to match the skills 
and abilities of students with disabilities 
with the needs of area employers. 
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Education 1 and Career Prkparaton: 
Meeting at the Crossroads 

An overriding hypothesis for this model-building ef- 
fort is that while we in education are doing a fine job of 
providing a quality education for students with disabilities, 
these academic and vocational skills are not necessarily 
leading to gainful career-oriented employment. Often, edu- 
cational programs are built upon the mandated academic 
subjects plus vocational programs for which faculty are 
qualified to teach but which may not represent needs of a 
given employment community. The end result for those 
with disabilities is an adequate education without career 
outcomes often le,-* T . to frustration and disgust with the 
For many, the ultimate result is a 
environment of home and the secu- 
ads. 



educational syster 
return to the prote 
rity of family and 
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This all too frequent waste of hu- 
man resources is one major concern of 
the Project Employment staff working 
within :!«e structure of Bakersfield Col- 
lege, Bakersfield, California. Under the 
direction of Charles C. Wall, Ph.D., who 
is blind and himself a graduate of 
Bakersfield College, Project Employ- 
ment is now in its second year of fund- 
ing and is making considerable strides 
to bridge the gap between education 
and the world of work. Bakersfield 
College is a "mainstream' 4 institution in 
which all our 550 students with dis- 
abilities attend regular classes with 
nondisabled students. Special programs 
are available to those with disabilities 
to provide additional assistance such as 
a high technology lab for instruction in 
use of adaptive computer equipment, 
learning skills classes, tutoring, coun- 
seling, and job placement. Disabilities 
range from learning disorders to job- 
related injuries, severe multiple sclero- 
sis, acquired brain injury, hearing im- 
pairment, and blindness. Regardless of 
the student's disability, Bakersfield Col- 
lege enjoys a reputation for treating all 
with equal respect and actively promot- 
ing individual initiative and self-esteem. 
Bakersfield College provides an envi- 
ronment where dignity, self-respect, and 
recognition of personal achievement are 
part of our daily operations. 

Pro.ikc t Employmknt: 
Defining Objectives 

Project Employment has ten basic 
objectives. 




To develop a working relationship 
between Bakersfield College and the 
business and industry segment of 
the Bakersfield College attendance 
area. 



and the Supportive Services Cen- 
ter at Bakersfield College, and staff 
of the College and postsecondary 
schools. 



6. To place Bakersfield College stu- 
dents with disabilities in perma- 
nent jobs with businesses in the 
Bakersfield community. 



2. To identify positions on campus 
and at local businesses which would 
be piloted as demonstration job sites 
for students with disabilities from 
Bakersfield College. 

3. To implement a permanent work- 
ing relationship between business 



To secure four job slots in area busi- 
nesses and/ Jakersfield College. 

To establish six additional job slots 
for students who are disabled and 
to continue the original four posi- 
tions in area businesses and/or 
Bakersfield College. 



7. To expand the placement program to 
include pursuit of job opportunities 
utilizing data and experience of stu- 
dents who have successfully integrated 
themselves into the work force. 

X. To establish a support system with 
employers who have given employ- 
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ment to Bakersfield College stu- 
< ents with disabilities. 

9. To establish a supportive environ- 
ment for placement of students on 
the Bakersfield College campus, 

10. To disseminate results of the im- 
pact of the project to prospective 
Bakersfield area, state, and national 
sources. 

Each of the above objectives has a 
specific time line, defined responsibil- 
ity, methodology to achieve the objec- 
tive, instrumentation and measurement 
techniques, and procedures for dissemi- 
nation of project results. Now conclud- 
ing our second year of work, we can 
look back upon numerous successes and 
some failures. Some of these were ex- 
pected and some came as a complete 
surprise. 

First Steps: 
Spreading the Message 

Our initial effort to inform the busi- 
ness community about the vast pool of 
talent going untapped in our commu- 
nity resulted in a significant change in 
our approach. In October, \989 % we 
mailed approximately 600 formal invi- 
tations to businesses that were mem- 
bers of the Greater Bakersfield Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Board of Trade. 
The invitation encouraged these firms 
to send a representative to our "Sum- 
mit" to discuss employing persons with 
disabilities. 

Of the 600 invitations sent, forty 
firms responded positively. With the 
concern that invitations Iv.a not been 
received, telephone calls were placed 
to many of these firms. The shock 
came when many who had received 
their invitations made comments such 
as: "We're not interested in this sort of 
thing." "We don't want those kind of 
people working for us." and "We don't 
have jobs for handicapped people 
here." Suddenly, we realized individual 
student placements might be possible 
with onlv a few firms. However, our 



major concern was a community-wide 
attitude problem. 

Since the Greater Bakersfield area 
includes approximately 350,000 per- 
sons, our original plan of meeting one- 
on-one with employers seemed unreal- 
istic. With this realization in mind, we 
began working with KERO-TV23 to 
make four public service announce- 
ments highlighting the successes of lo- 
cal employers who had hired people 
with disabilities. These PSAs listed 
our telephone number and encouraged 
interested persons to call for additional 
information. To date, the four PSAs 
have been aired and with the coopera- 
tion of the other three television sta- 
tions in our area, a thirty-second spot 
runs about eight times per day. 

A local "rock" radio station geared 
to young adult listeners also assisted 
our efforts by airing a one-week series 
highlighting Project Employment, The 
Bakersfield Californian , a local news- 
paper with a daily circulation of 80,000, 
ran a full-page story profiling Project 
Employment. Five feature stories have 
now been aired on the local evening 
television news on two network sta- 
tions. In addition, 1 ,000 brochures de- 
scribing the project have been distrib- 
uted and approximately fifty presenta- 
tions have been made to community 
service organizations. This eighteen- 
month blitz has put us in the unusual 
position of having far more jobs avail- 
able than we have qualified students. 
We also find employers calling and 
sincere dialogues developing between 
Project Employment staff and firms 
previously having no idea how those 
with disabilities might help meet their 
organizational objectives. 

CoMMl MTV 

An\ isory Cot sen.; 
Key to Success 

Our community advisory council 
is a major contributing factor to our 
success. TjiC group meets monthly and 
is chaired by a member of the council 
rather than a member of Project Em- 
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ploymenL Each meeting is held in the 
office of a different council member 
where representatives of that firm are 
invited to participate in our discussions. 
Our original council of twelve mem- 
bers has now been expanded to twenty- 
four and includes organizations that 
collectively employ approximately 
8,000 persons locally, Each host firm 
provides lunch or refreshments and has 
the opportunity to share its company 
activities and operations with those 
with disabilities as customers and em- 
ployees. This involvement of commu- 
nity employers has given us consider- 
able credibility and has encouraged 
other firms to listen to our request for 
their active participation. 

Stidfnt/Employkr 
Profu.ks am) Expectations: 
The Highs and Lows 
of 

"Matching" 

While employers have been tar- 
geted for attitudinal adjustments, they 
are by no means the sole reason for the 
high unemployment rate among those 
with disabilities. It has been found 
that students with disabilities have con- 
tributed to their own unemployment to 
a greater extent than anticipated. When 
382 students were asked to complete a 
survey of their own career interests 
and job experience, only 134 surveys 
or 35 percent were completed and re- 
turned. While this percent may be suf- 
ficient for research purposes, it is low 
when considering we are here to help 
these students find employment in ca- 
reer-oriented positions. In addition, 
only 70 percent of respondents saw a 
career for themselves after completing 
their education. The data indicates that 
computer-related careers are the first 
choice of these students, followed 
closely by careers in teaching and coun- 
seling. Students responding to our sur- 
vey represent a broad cross section of 
disabilities, including physical, sensory, 
learning-related, and psychological. 
There does not seem to be one area of 
disability that has more significant rep- 
resentation than another. 
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Matching student skills with em- 
ployer needs and determining to 
what extent student educational pro- 
grams will result in future employ- 
ment have been second-year pro- 
gram concerns. A letter was sent to 
all students with disabilities request- 
ing that they make an appointment 
with the Projec' Employment office 
to interview with an area employer 
to determine the student's career 
interest and career preparation. 
From these interviews, we then de- 
veloped a list of candidates to rec- 
ommend to area employers. We 
have strong feelings that this per- 
sonal interview sequence must be 
part of any successful model. The 
information gained through the per- 
sonal interview increased the po- 
tential of a successful match be- 
tween employer needs and student. 
Building self-confidence and pre- 
senting themselves in a positive 
manner will improve students' job 
interviewing techniques. 



In an effort to determine labor 
trends in our community, Project Em- 
ployment staff instituted an annual 
seminar entitled "Greater Bakersfield: 
Our Next Five Years/ 1 This seminar, 
held at the Bakersfield Convention 
Center, was sponsored by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and had approxi- 
mately 85 participants attending to hear 
a pane 1 of experts discuss job trends, 
business growth, and environmental 
issues. A comprehensive document, 
including thnt information and a sum- 
mary of Kern County labor trends, is 
now being revised in preparation for 
next September's seminar and will be 
used to analyze student programs with 
business trends in the area. 

Project Partnerships: 
Executive Exchange 
Opportunities 

One method we have found to be 
extremely successful in bringing busi- 
ness and education together to assist 



those with disabilities is through the 
development of a staff position called 
Project Co-Director for Business. Dur- 
ing the first year of our project, the co- 
director was on loan to us in an execu- 
tive exchange program. The cooperat- 
ing local employer was Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company. As a result, 
Project Employment gained immedi- 
ate community credibility and the on- 
going support of a major employer in 
our area. 

Expanding the Partnership: 
Overcoming Hurdles 

One primary objective is to de- 
velop a model for a working rela- 
tionship between a community col- 
lege and its business environment 
that does not require an operation 
similar to Project Employment. In 
other words, we are attempting to 
eliminate the need for our exist- 
ence without losing the purpose of 
our program. To do this we have 
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been working with two departmen's 
at Bakersfield College that include 
the Supportive Services Office and 
the Placement Office. Interfacing 
with ihese offices has been moder- 
ately successful but lacks the close 
working relationship necessary to 
sustain our efforts when the grant 
is completed. 

Enhanc ing Community Visibility 
and 

Participation: 
Some Realities 

Another area of concern is in the 
use of the advisory council to develop 
community acceptance. The council is 
a key link in our community credibil- 
ity and access. A successful, trans- 
portable model will require a strong 
advisory council working with college 
personnel. 

Dollars and Cunts: 
Students' Sense 

Perhaps the most frustrating 
area is the general lack of prepara- 
tion of our students to accept em- 
ployment. The problem is much 
deeper than inadequate employ .nent 
skills. Moreover, students seem to 
resent employers who are not will- 
ing to accept them with their dis- 
abilities regardless of their skills 
levels. Many students maintain the 
mistaken belief that they should 
begin in a mid-level management 
position with high pay even though 
they have few skills to offer an em- 
ployer, Another unfortunate real- 
ity involves those students who 
refuse work unless they can make 
more money than they are currently 
receiving through Social Security. 
As a result, many students are un- 
willing to accept entry level posi- 
tions without high wages. These 
problems go beyond our immediate 
ability to resolve and continue to 
haunt our efforts to place students 
in meaningful positions. Clearly, 
we need to continue to address these 
issues and problems. However, 



they are not deterring our efforts to 
meet employment needs with quali- 
fied students, 

Fi Tt rf Efforts: 
The Forcast 

The third year of our grant funding 
will be devoted to developing conclu- 
sions, preparing a manual describing our 
model, preparing journal articles, and 
making personal presentations at meet- 
ings and conferences with educators and 



business people. We enjoy a good work- 
ing relationship with print and electronic 
media representatives and will use these 
contacts to disseminate our results as 
widely as possible. One national televi- 
sion network has offered to assist us in 
the final dissemination of the project 
results through its 250 affiliates around 
the country. Such cooperation leads us 
to believe that our efforts to bring those 
with disabilities into the mainstream of 
employment are successful and truly 
make a difference. 
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A high school counselor from New 
York, a parent from Ohio, and a 
twenty-two-year-old student with a 
learning disability from Kansas, 
each wrote to the HEATH Re- 
source Center to find out what fi- 
nancial aid is available to attend 
college for students w ith disabili* 
ties. 

Very little scholarship money is 
available specifically because of dis- 
ability. HEATH mails to such inquir- 
ers the resource papers called Finan- 
cial Aid for Students with Disabilities 
and Vocational Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices — a Postsecondary Student Con- 
sumer Guide that provide current in- 
formation. 

A disability support service coordina- 
tor from a small independent college 
in Pennsylvania asked if they can 
charge a fee above tuition for certain 
program services for students with 
learning disabilities. 

HEATH staff discusses the fact that 
by law (Section 504 of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973) colleges must pro- 
vide, at no additional cost to the stu- 
dents, access to campus programs (such 
as additional time for testing or com- 
pleting coursework. use of auxiliary aids 
such as notetakers, interpreters, tape re- 
corders, or other services which are pro- 
vided to all students, such as peer tu- 
tors.) A number of campuses do charge 
an additional fee above regular college 
tuition for support services above and 



beyond access, such as those for per- 
sonal use and study (diagnostic testing, 
regular sessions with learning disability 
specialists for tutoring, academic and 
personal counseling, support p roups or 
a separate course designed for the spe- 
cific disability). 

A university Vice President for Plan- 
ning, a syndicated journalist, and an 
Oregon grant writer each called to 
find statistics about college students 
with disabilities: How many are there? 
Are there increasing numbers? What 
are graduation rates? \, l hich disabili- 
ties are represented? 

The most recent information from 
the National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics indicates that 10.5 percent of the 
nation's students at all levels of 
postsecondary education report having 
at least one disability. These 1.3 mil- 
lion students report that they are blind 
or visually impaired, deaf or hearing 
impaired, have health or orthopedic dis- 
abilities, or a specific learning disabil- 
ity, in that order of prevalence. Data 
from the American Freshman, Na- 
tional Norms indicates that, between 
197X and the percent of freshmen 
reporting a disability has nearly doubled. 
There is no national data about reten- 
tion or graduation rates. HEATH staff 
sends to such inquirers Facts You Can 
Use reprinted from Information from 
HEATH 

A vocational rehabilitation counselor 
in Illinois and the brother of a spinal 
cord injured high school senior in Ari- 
zona each called to find out if there 
are any colleges that provide the sup- 
port necessary for a severely disabled 
student. 



Yes, in general, a university that has a 
medical or nursing school or rehabilitation 
services training program probably also 
has a supply of students willing to be cm- 
ployed by the student as a personal service 
aide. A Center for Independent Living 
may be near enough to a campus to pro- 
vide a pool of attendants. HEATH staff 
also discusses specific campus suggestions 
based on personal information the inquir- 
ers provide and then sends several reprints 
from the clearinghouse newsletter, Infor- 
mation from HEATH about students with 
severe disabilities on campus. Staff rec- 
ommend the book Colleges thai Enable, 
by Prudence and Jason Tweed ( 1989) Park 
Avenue Press. 

A caller from Maine seeks infor- 
mation for her seventeen~year-old 
grandson, who has a substantial 
learning disability. A typical col- 
lege is not right for him just now. 

There arc a number of post high 
school possibilities — community col- 
leges, vocational technical schools, ca- 
reer schools, and several training pro- 
grams designed specifically for people 
like her grandson. HEATH's paper. 
Young Adults with Learning Disabili- 
ties and Other Special Needs, A Guide 
To Transition Programs and newslet- 
ter article reprint. After High School, 
What's Next will both be sent follow- 
ing the telephone conversation. 

Librarians, writers, governmental 
officials, state and local educators as 
well as students writing term papers or 
graduate theses, and people newly dis- 
abled are all among those who call or 
write to HEATH for specific answers to 
questions about education after high 
school for people with disabilities. 
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HEATh Resource Center, the na- 
tional clearinghouse on postsecondary 
education for individuals with disabili- 
ties, has been responding to questions 
like the ones above for more then a 
dozen years. HEATH is a program of 
the American Council on Education, 
the major representative organization 
in higher education in the United States. 
Since 19X4 HEATH has been funded 
b> the U.S. Department of Education, 
Office of Special Education and Reha- 
bilitative Services (OSERS) under Part 
D of the Individuals With Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA), formerly the 
Education of the Handicapped Act. 

Beginning in 1977, as the regula- 
tions implementing Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 became ef- 
fective, the American Council on Edu- 
cation created the HEATH Proje:t 
(Higher Education and the Handi- 
capped) with a combination of private 
foundation funds and technical assis- 
tance money from the Office for Civil 
Rights of the then U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
early HEATH Project was designed to 
assist colleges and universities to un- 
derstand the new civil rights 504 regu- 
lations and respond positively to them 
in the least expensive manner possible. 
Congress has never appropriated funds 
to implement Section 504. Colleges 
and universities learned what they had 
to do from a series oi HEATH publica- 
tions and workshops and began to make 
higher education accessible to people 
with disabilities. 

After the initial phase of the 
HEATH Project concluded, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education established a 
forerunner of the current HEATH Re- 
source Center as a model pro gram with 
funds from the Individuals With Dis- 
abilities Wvation Act, Part C. Be- 
tween 1980 and 1983, HEATH staff 
and a broad-based advisory board de- 
veloped systems to collect and dissemi- 
nate information. During that time the 
Campus Resource File was established 



to collect reports from the field about 
effective strategies, policies, procedures, 
publications, and key people in Ameri- 
can higher education. Regular interac- 
tion was established between HEATH 
and federally sponsored databases such 
as the Educational Resources Informa- 
tion Center (ERIC) system and the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Information Cen- 
ter (NARIC), as well as with o;her fed- 
erally funded education clearinghouses 
and regional resource and training cen- 
ters. The model for staffing the clear- 
inghouse was developed at that time. 
The model features a small professional 
staff (three to four people) who divide 
responsibility for and take the neces- 
sary steps to accumulate information 
leading to resource papers and articles. 
Such steps include meeting key leaders, 
following the literature of specified or- 
ganizations, participating in confer- 
ences, and using existing channels of 
communication to disseminate HEATH 
materials. 

The IDEA Amendments of 1983 
(P.L. 98-199) stipulated that, in addi- 
tion to the already established National 
Clearinghouse on Education for Handi- 
capped Children and Youth, there be a 
national clearinghouse on 
postsecondary education of individual s 
with disabilities "to collect and dissemi- 
nate information on a national basis to 
handicapped individuals, professionals, 
and other interested individuals con- 
cerning postsecondary services and 
programs for the handicapped, includ- 
ing specially designed programs of 
postsecondary, vocational, technical, 
and adult education for handicapped in- 
dividuals." (IDEA, Part D, Section 
633.) 

The American Council on Educa- 
tion, in 1984, competed successfully to 
operate that clearinghouse as the 
HEATH Resource Center. As an IDEA 
clearinghouse, the focus broadened to 
include education after high school in 
any type of institution from disability- 
specific training programs to graduate 
and professional schools. In addition, 
the types of disabilities to be addressed 
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by the clearinghouse has broadened to 
include any disability. 

Cu-:\mv;hoi si; Aitimtif.s 

The main activities of the clearing- 
house are to: 

• collect information from a variety 
of sources about postsecondary edu- 
cation for individuals with disabili- 
ties, 

• identify areas of need for additional 
information. 

• develop new materials and resources 
to meet those needs, 

• disseminate information through na- 
tional, regional, state, and local or- 
ganizations, 

• respond to inquiries from the pub- 
lic. 

To carry out these activities effec- 
tively, HEATH depends on guidance 
from an advisory board, which meets 
annually, and expertise of individuals 
on a non-meeting resource panel. These 
target group representatives are selected 
from various sectors of the disability 
and postsecondary education fields. F • 
amples of these target groups are: 

• youth and adults with disabilities, 

• families of secondary and 
post-secondary studcv.A with dis- 
abilities. 

• counselors in educational and reha- 
bilitation settings. 

• instructors in high schools and col- 
leges, 

• providers/coordinators of disabil- 
ity support services in campus and 
community institutions, 

• administrators or officials of na- 
tional, federal, regional, state, and 
local education and rehabilitation 
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institutions, associations, and or- 
ganizations 

Identification of 
Information Nkkds 

Over the last five to six years 
HEATH staff and advisory board have 
identified the following as areas of in- 
formation needs; 

Learning Disabilities: Post-high 
school options, college selection, 
provision of services by colleges, 
diagnosis, and services for adults; 

Technology: adaptive devices that are 
developed to assist people with 
specific disabilities, creative use 
of technologies for other purposes, 
specialized electronic equipment 
and "low tech" options to assist 
students in postsecondary and 
training programs; 

Hidden Disabilities: chronic illness 
(including psychiatric disability), 
head injury, low vision, and par- 
tial hearing; and 

Data: statistics about students with dis- 
abilities such as prevalence in 
postsecondary education, partici- 
pation, retention and graduation, 
and career entry. 



Idkntification 

AND DlSSKMlNATION 

In order 10 meet the informational 
needs of inquirers as well as to dis- 
seminate information proaetively, 
HEATH has a vigorous publications 
program, information from HEATH 
is the clearinghouse newsletter which 
is currently issued three times a year. 
It covers emerging issues, describes 
current campus highlights, discusses 
relevant new legislation or court rul- 
ings, reviews selected new materials 
produced by others on topics of con- 
cern, and announces new HEATH pub- 
lications. Information from HEATH 
is sent to nearly 18,000 subscribers 
from every state and many other coun- 
tries. Subscriptions are free and sub- 
scribers represent all of the target 
groups listed above. 

Topical publications, such as resource 
papers, specialized pamphlets, monographs, 
and directories are prepared or updated by 
HEATH staff on a regular basis. A single 
copy of each HEATH publication is avail- 
able free to those who request it. Most 
HEATH publications are available on au- 
diocassette or computer disk for people 
unable to read standard print. 

During the last three years HEATH 
has disseminated over 5(),(XX) resource pa- 



pers and approximately 20,000 HEATH 
Resource Directories. In addition, more 
than 160,000 newsletters have been sent to 
subscribers and more than 100,000 copies 
of How to Choose a College have been 
distributed. 

Rk.nponsf. To Imjukiks 

The most visible and most satisfy- 
ing activity of the HEATH Resource 
Center is, and has always been, the di- 
rect contact with people via telephone 
and mail. Between 1984 and 1985, the 
Center handled about 42(X) inquiries, 
most of which arrived by mail. In the 
fall of 1985 the Center introduced * to!! 
free telephone service. By 1990 the Cen- 
ter responded to more than 14,(XK) in- 
quiries a year, more than half ot which 
were by telephone! Additionally, the 
American Council on Education has pro- 
vided HEATH with TDD capability since 
1978, 

Anyone wanting more information 
about HEATH may call (8(H)) 544-3284 
or (202) 939-9320 (both voice or TDD) 
and request to be on the HEATH sub- 
scription list. Scholars planning to be 
in Washington, D.C. are welcome to 
use the HEATH library's extensive col- 
lection of directories, periodicals, mono- 
graphs, books, articles, and videotapes. 
Letters to HEATH can be sent to: 



HEATH 




One Dupont Circle 




Suite 800 




Washington, D.C. 




20036 
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Assisting 
Young Adults with Severe TBI 

to Get and Keep Employment through . . . 

A Supported Mk hppmw 



Tyler is a twcnty-two-year-old single male who sustained a 
grade III injury at age eight w hen he w as hit by an automobile w hile 
attempting to cross the street. He w as : n coma for five months ami 
hospitalized for one year. Aside from a fused elbow, which limits his 
range of motion, Tyler has no significant physical impairments. 
Cognitively. he has deficits in sustained attention, w ritten arithmetic 
calculations, auditory memory, hypothesis testing and visual memory. 
Cognitive strengths include language ability and both written and 
oral communication skills. Reportedly. Tyler had been hospitalized 
in the recent past for depression and a suicide attempt. 

Prior to referral to supported employment services, Tyler held 
numerous part-time jobs, but, was unable to hold few for longer than 
three months. He desired a job in retail bec ause he w anted to have 
frequent opportunities to interact with the public. His first .supported 
employment position was a part-time johat a local drug store. Within 
two months Tyler s hours were cut to less than ten a week. He was 
eventually laid off. He experienced considerable problems with 
distractibility and inappropriatene.s.s with customers, particularly 
w omen. Immediately following the lay off. job development resumed 
for Tyler. This time, program staff encouraged him to focus on jobs 
that involved less customer contact, but he was insistent that he 
wanted another position m retail . Apart-time sales associate position 
at a children's clothing store wa.s locuwd where the same social 
problems recurred. A behavioral modification program wa.s imple- 
mented to alleviate the behaviors, but after being employed for four 
months. Tyler resigned from his position due to the threat of termina- 
tion. 



After the second placement, Tyler did not want to work 
with the supported employment program. He found three 
other jobs on his own, none lasting longer than a few months. 
Eventually. Tyler decided to return to the program. A full- 
time groundsperson position w as found at a local apartment 
complex. The starting salary was $6.00 per hour with a 
benefit package that included medical and life insurance, 
paid sick and vacation time after six months, and a wellness 
program. Tyler wa.s considered for the job because the 
position would require limited contact with residents and 
other employees, hence, avoiding further social problems. 
He agreed to accept the position primarily due to the salary 
and benefits package. 

The groundsman position consisted of three major du- 
ties: (a) policing the grounds for trash and debris, ib) 
cleaning the swimming pool, and (el cleaning the porches 
and hreereways within each apartment building. The 
groundsman wa.s also required to do special projects as- 
signed to him by the supervisor each day. such as distribut- 
ing flyers to residents and changing light bulbs. 

After six months on the job. only one inappropriate interac- 
tion had occurred. Tyler knocked on a female resident's apurrucnt 
door and asked her name. A < ontract w as draw n up with Tyler in 
w hich he agreed not to knock on any resident's door and to limit his 
conversation times with residents. Tyler is receiving satisfactory 
evaluations from the apartment management. 
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Traumatic brain injury (TBI) has 
become recognized as a problem of 
major proportions. Annually, approxi- 
mately 400,000 to 500,000 individuals 
sustain a brain injury of sufficient de- 
gree to require treatment, approximately 
1 65,000 of them children v Frankowski, 
1986: Savage, 1987). Anywhere from 
44,000 to 90,000 persons will have se- 
vere, chronic, debilitating impairments 
from TBI, including 16,000 to 20,000 
children (Savage, 1987; Traphajan, 
198 \ While any degree of injury will 
typically produce some physiological 
or neurological changes, survivors of 
severe T3I will exhibit cognitive, physi- 
cal, and psy chosocial impairments that 
adversely affect future dnployability 
and participation in other activities of 
daily living (Vogenthaler, 1987). Be- 
cause the majority of persons who sus- 
tain TB I are teenagers and young adults, 
more often males, who are either juM 
beginning or yet to begin their careers 
(Frankowski, 1986; Rimel & Jane, 
1984), and because of improved life- 
saving and life-sustaining technology, 
severe TBI will frequently result in 
long-term dependence and economic 
hardship on survivors and their fami- 
lies (McMordie & Barker, 1988). 



Table 1 

Types of Positions Held by Study Group 



POSITION TYPE 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Clerical/Office work 


7 


25,0 


Stock clerk/warehouse 


6 


21.4 


Janitorial/custodial 


5 


17.9 


(iroundskeepiny 


4 


14,3 


Food service 


■) 

*» 


7.1 


Transportation 


-> 
*■ 


7.1 


Benchwork/assembh 


1 


3.6 


Laundn 


1 


3,6 



A major portion of the financial bur- 
den to victims, their families, and society 
can be directly linked to poor rates of em- 
ployment among survivors of severe TBI. 
Follow-up surveys have found that these 
individuals are unlikely to enter or reenter 
the work force (Ben-Yishay, Silver. 
Piasetsky, & Rattok, J.. 1 987: Brooks et aL 
1987; Stapleton. 1986). Many who do 
return to work will do so in less demanding 
positions, withfewerhours. at less pay, orin 
she ltered work ( McMordie , Barker, & Paolo. 
1990; Peck eta].. 1984). 
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The federal-state vocational reha- 
bilitation (VR) service system is the 
primary means by which persons with 
TBI access rehabilitative services 
(Veldheer, 1990). While the VR sys- 
tem has generally been effective for 
persons with mild injuries . pei ons with 
severe TBI will have greater difficult^ 
accessing and benefiting from VR ser- 
vices, due to the following reasons: 

1. The enduring concept of VR ser- 
vices is that they are time-limited 
and vocational in nature 
(Whitehead & Marrone. 1986). 
Person* with severe TBI have 
more complex, varied, and multi- 
faceted deficits and needs that re- 
quire long-term service obligations 
(fTaser, 1988). 

2. The traditional service flow (i.e., 
evaluation, work adjustment, etc.) 
presupposes that clients can re- 
member and build upon their expe- 
riences during service phases and 
generalize their training to actual 
work environments, abilities fre- 
quently impaired by severe head 
injury (f*awber& Waehter, 1987). 

3. The time-limited nature of VR ser- 
vices makes it difficult to address 
episodic psychosocial impairments 
which frequent!) accompany se- 
vere TBI and which may not be 
evidenced until months or years 
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following the injury (Kreut/er & 
Morton, 1988). 

4, Finally, rehabilitation counselors are 
often reluctant to offer services to 
individuals with severe brain inju- 
ries because of a historical pessi- 
mism regarding their rehabilitation 
potential (Price, 1986). 

In many ways, post-acute rehabilita- 
tive services for adolescents and young 
adults will be different in focus and more 
problematic than those for adults (see 
Cockrell, Chase, & Cobb, 1990; Lehr & 
Savage, 1990; Savage, 1987). For ex- 
ample, the injury may interrupt the brain's 



may be unavailable or inappropriate for 
them. 

In recent years, supported employ- 
ment, first conceptualized for individu- 
als with mental retardation and other 
developmental disabilities, has been 
utilized with persons severely disabled 
from TBI. Supported employment be- 
came a VR service option by way of the 
1986 Amendments to the Rehabilita- 
tion Act (h'vdvral Re\>ista\ August 14, 
1987). In those amendments, supported 
employment is defined as "paid work in 
a variety of settings, particularly regu- 
lar work sites, especially designed for 
handicapped individuals: ( 1 ) for whom 
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development of abstract, complex func- 
tions. Social development may also be 
arrested if the injury occurs prior to or 
duringadolescence.SurvivorsaaM'requently 
expected to return to a learning environ- 
ment which is unprepared for their needs, 
and in which they cannot function. There 
may be resistance to transferring from regu- 
lar to special education classes or to ehang 
ing postseondary or career plans. Survi- 
vors may b: ineligible for specialized .ser- 
vice.^ public and private, due to their age. 
And finally, vocational education programs 
and school to work transitional services 



competitive employment has not tradi- 
tionally occurred, and ( 2 ) w ho, because 
of their disability, need intensive ongo- 
ing support to perform in a work set- 
ting" (p. 30550). This commitment to 
both time-limited training and long- 
term support services distinguishes sup- 
ported employment from traditional vo- 
cational placement models. 

To illustrate the potential of sup- 
ported employment to address the 
chronic unemployment of persons with 
severe TBI. this report will describe 

:?<) 
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employment outcomes for a sample of 
young adults who sustained severe brain 
injuries during developmental years, 
and who received supported employ- 
ment services from the program oper- 
ated by the Medical Collegeof Virginia 
at VirginiaCommonwealth University. 
Research and public policy issues for 
improving employment services for this 
population will also be discussed. 

Dkscription OF I\l)|\ 11)1 VI. s 

Participating in the Program 

Each of the seventeen individuals 
in the study group had sustained a se- 
vere brain injury, determined either by 
duration of coma or of post-traumatic 
amnesia, prior to age twenty-three, and 
had been referred for supported em- 
ployment services prior to age twenty- 
six. The project does not pre-screen 
prospective clients based on the extent 
of physical, cognitive, or psychosocial 
problems. Individuals with active sub- 
stance abuse or acute medical problems 
are typically not placed into jobs until 
the problems are resolved. The group 
as a whole was very dependent on gov- 
ernment income support (SSI and 
SSDI), and thirteen (76.5 percent) re- 
sided with their parents. Three ( 17,6 
percent) were residents of supervised 
apartments, and one individual lived 
independently. Post- injury employment 
histories revealed that clients u'.Iier (a) 
had not been employed follow mg their 
injury, or, (b) had been employed in a 
number of positions but w ere unable to 
maintain employment for any substan- 
tial length ot time. 

Participants* Si pportkd 

EMPLOYMENT ()l TCOMt.S 

luich of the seventeen members of 
the study group were placed into at least 
one supported employment position, 
with ten placed into a second position 
following job separation and one placed 
in a third position, for a total of twent>- 
eight placements. Clients averaged 
S4.43 per hour (ranging from S3. 35 to 
S>(>. 50) for thirty-one hours of work per 
week (range fifteen to fort) ). The posi- 
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tions have averaged twenty-nine weeks 
in duration, ranging from three weeks 
to 106, Each position has resulted in 
average gross earnings of $4, 1 02, rang- 
ing from $270 to $18,579. Fringe ben- 
efits were included with 64.3 percent of 
the jobs, with themost frequently avail- 
able benefits being paid vacation (46,4 
percent of placements), medical insur- 
ance (42.9 percent), and employee dis- 
counts (32.1 percent). 

Table I indicates the types of posi- 
tions into which individuals were placed, 
and Figure I shows levels of work-re- 
lated integration. The jobs were gener- 
ally entry-level, unskilled, or semi-skilled 
positions, and were representativeof jobs 
held prior to supported employment ser- 
vices. Three-fourths of the positions had 
frequent levels of interactions with co- 
workers or customers. 

Figure 2 shows the mean number 
of work hours and hours of staff inter- 
vention from the date of first placement 
tor the seventeen members of the study 
group. Intervention time is typically 
greater than work hours during the ini- 
tial phases of employment, as staff work 
with the client to learn job tasks, ar- 
range transportation, enhance social and 
peripheral skills (i.e.. grooming), plan 
finances, and provide or make referrals 
for other supports. While work hours 
remain fairly constant, the amount of 
intervention needed to maintain em- 
ployment steadily decreases over time, 
leveling off at between one and two 
hours per week. On an individual basis, 
clients have required up to four-point- 
three hours of intervention in a single 
week following job stabilization, as cri- 
sis periods arise at work or home which 
threaten job retention. The mean hours 
of intervention over the course of the 
first year was 269.4, with a median 
number of hours of 209. 1 . 

Figure 3 and Table 2 show , respec- 
tively, type and primary causes for the 
eighteen separations attributed to the 
seventeen clients. Almost half (44.4 
percent ) of job separations w ere termi - 
nations, with the remainder about evenly 




Table 2 

Primary Reasons for Job Separations 



REASON 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Poor Social Skills 


3 


1G.7 


Medical Problems 


3 


10. / 


Kconornic Situation 


2 


11.1 


Insubordination 


2 


11.1 


Moved Away 


1 


5.6 


Does Not Want to Work 


I 


5.6 


Poor Attendance 


1 


5.6 


Aberrant Behavior 


1 


5.6 


Interference with Aide 


1 


5.6 


Poor Job Match 


1 


5.6 


Needed Continual Prompting 


1 


5.6 


Other Reasons 


1 


5.6 



split between resignations and layoffs. 
Poor social skillsandmedical problems 
accounted for the most separations 
(three each), but an array of reasons for 
separation were given. Almost without 
exception, second placements were 
much more successful than first place- 
ments. 

Discission 

Youth and young adults who sus- 
tain severe TBI can be effectively as- 
sisted to enter competitive employment 
through a program of supported em- 
ployment. Numerous production and 
social problems have surfaced through- 
out the study group v employment 
which have resulted in voluntary or 
involuntary job separation, or which 
would have resulted in job loss had 
supported employment staff not been 
available to intervene. Although regu- 
lar separation is fairly predictable for 
this group, commitments to integrated 
employment and long-term support 
have not been abandoned, and subse- 
quent placements were made. It is 
possible that the need for vocational 
support will continue indefinitely for 
members of this group and will be nec- 
essary in order for them to remain in the 
labor force. 



Clients with severe TBI can test the 
resource limitations and fortitude of agen- 
cies which provide and fund supported 
employment. Their impairments with 
memory and reasoning may not be re- 
sponsive to retraining. Their social and 
behavioral problems may be episodic 
and unpredictable, and incidents that oc- 
cur away from the work environment 
intrude heavily on job functioning, For 
these and other reasons, they may be at 
constant risk for job separation. While 
adolescents and young adults with severe 
TBI generally have more and greater 
problems than typical supported employ- 
ment clients, it is for persons with this 
level of need that supported employment 
was first conceived and developed, and 
for whom ongoing vocational support 
will have the greatest impact. While job 
retention for this group compares unfa- 
vorably with persons who have mental 
retardation and other developmental dis- 
abilities, their employability has been 
improved immeasurably over their prior 
status. Bringing more of these individu- 
als into the work force will require funda- 
mental changes in attitudes and practices 
related to employment services for this 
and other high-risk groups, particularly 
in regard to the inevitability of job sepa- 
ration. The commitment to long-term 
vocational support should not end with 
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the first job, or even the second or third. 
Each job placement increases the 
individual's capacity to function in the 
competitive work force , and brings greater 
understanding of his or her vocational 
interests and abilities. 

Hven a decade ago, there were scant 
employment or other support services 
for adolescents and young adults with 
severe TBI because there were so few 
survivors and the chances for recovery 
of those who did survive were remote. 
Medical technology has increased the 
likelihood that people who sustain se- 
vere TBI will survive and achieve nor- 
mal life expectancy. Today, these sur- 
vivors and their families desire, not just 
an existence, but a life of quality, in- 
cluding meaningful, productive em- 
ployment. 

Vocational rehabilitation services 
this population cannot operate ef- 
fectively in isolation from educational, 
medical, psychological, and commu- 
nity support services. Yet in most states, 
integrated, community-based sen ices 
are still in the infancy stage for \ until 
and voung adults with severe TBI. and 
onlv a few states have developed ap- 
proached to address the long-term com- 
prehensive rehabilitation needs ol this 
population. The majoritv or programs 
continue to focus on acute medical care 
and acute lehahilitatiotu National I lead 



Injury Foundation. l l )8X). Specialized 
post-acute vocational, neurohehavioral, 
and independent living services are lim- 
ited in number and highly restrictive; 
demand for services far exceeds avail- 
ability, and may be limited to adults. 
These services also tend to be very 
expensive ami, therefore, are beyond 
the means of most head injury survi- 
vors and their families, and beyond the 
financial capacity of most public and 
private funding sources. 

There are a number of steps that 
state and federal agencies can take to } 
spur development of comprehensive, 
community-based sen ices: 

I , First and foremost, state and f ederal 
funding agencies should commit 
their mutual resources toward de- 
veloping a comprehensive, coordi- 
nated svsteni of sen ices for adoles- 
cents and young adults w ith severe 
brain injury . f rom the acute medical 
stage, through acute rehabilitation, 
to long-term support sen ices, across 
educational and adult services, 
huuling dollars should be ear- 
marked specifically for programs 
to meet the unique needs of this 
population, ami should include see 
ondarv education, transition to work 
or postsecondarv education, sup- 
ported and independent living, re- 4 
spue eaie and other taniilv sup 

1 ^ 

t I s. 



ports, behavioral and crisis inter- 
vention, counseling, ease manage- 
ment, social/recreational develop- 
ment, as well as extended employ- 
ment services. 

Research and demonstration grants 
should be expanded in number and 
scope to develop a firm knowledge 
base of models, methods, and out- 
comes for improving vocational re- 
habilitation services to this client 
population. We need a better un- 
derstanding of why many mem- 
bers of this population fail to 
achieve long-term retention, even 
within a program of ongoing sup- 
port. Lastly, there is precious little 
information on the costs and ben- 
efits of various return-to-work strat- 
egies for comparison purposes; 
likewise, there is limited informa- 
tion on the costs of not providing 
vocational services, including costs 
foralternative day support services, 
permanent income maintenance, 
and the loss of contributions to the 
tax base from both the person with 
the injury and family members who 
must f orego or limit their own earn- 
ings to provide daily care for their 
injured loved one. 

Vocational rehabilitation counselor 
training programs should include a 
clear and unbiased picture of the 
needs and abilities of adolescents 
and young adults vv ith severe TBI. 
State programs should encourage 
the investment of case service dol- 
lars tor employment services, as 
well as for other acute and post- 
acute services which might pro- 
mote f uture independence and com- 
petitive employment, such as pin st- 
eal therapv. occupational therapv. 
postsecondarv education, personal 
assistant services communication 
therapv. cognitive rehabilitation, 
supervised housing and indepen- 
dent li\ ing. and personal and lani- 
ilv counseling. 

Finallx . efforts must he initiated to 
make public and private programs 
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more accessible and within the fi- 
nancial means of more adolescents 
and young adults with severe TBI 
and their families. This could entail 
developing outreach programs* im- 
proving access to VR services, and 
subsidizing private post-acute re- 
habilitative services for youth and 
adolescents with severe TBI. 
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